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dress thrown back and girt round their waist. Here, unseen
by the men, they belabour one another till the blood begins to
fall. And with that they call a truce, for the falling of blood
will surely induce the falling of rain. In some tribes the men
take matters into their own hands. The men of one encamp-
ment march off to another in the neighbourhood, and there
make a great noise, and are soused with water for their pains.
Then they are given alms and sent about their business. Both
customs are on the wane ; but it is safe to prophesy that the
women will be the last to abandon theirs. Less obvious is the
idea underlying another old rain-making custom, now fast
degenerating into a game occasionally played by boys in Kalat
and other settled villages in times of drought. One of the
boys acts as the piraka, dressed up like a little old man (for
this is what the word means), with a hoary beard of cotton-
wool on his chin, a felt cap on his head, a zor or felt coat on
his back, and a string of Gungaru or bells jingling about his
waist. Round his neck his comrades put a rope and drag
him through the village. And when they come to a door,
they stand and shout this Dehwari doggerel :
The buffoon /   The old mannikin /
Down fell the grain-bin
On top of poor granny /
This is the signal for the goodman of the house to come out
with an offering of money or grain. And the piraka shakes
himself and makes his bells jingle and bellows like a camel,
while the boys shout in chorus :
Good luck to the house of the giver I
And a hole in the bin of the miser I
And so they move on from house to house. In the end their
collections are clubbed together, a pottage is prepared and
distributed among the people, and the game is closed with
prayers for rain. I suppose the piraka'$ bellowing and the
jingling of the bells are imitative of thunder and the swish of
rain, but I can volunteer no explanation for his general get-
up, unless his snow-white is imitative of snow ; the game
at any rate is generally played in the uplands in the late
autumn." x
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